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me that it was as yellow as gold, and that it would 
be impossible to eat it in any other condition. Upon 
this, the blood mounted a little to my head, and I 
took her to the door ! 

"The second was mean and careless, was never 
content with anything, and always complaining and 
morose. She always presented a figure as if she had 
been moulded out of wormwood. She had always 
some fault to find with her food. She reproached 
me unceasingly for the long duration of her work 
and the small amount of her wages. At last I lost 
patience, and I said to her : ' Wretch, get out of this ! 
— look for some other place where thou canst pro- 
cure more money and less work ! ' 

"The third was laziness personified. I thought 
that I should never live to see the termination of any 
work that she had commenced. When she wiped a 
pot, the moss would have had time to grow at the 
bottom of it. She was too lazy to stoop. When she 
had swept the chamber, she left lying [on the floor] 
the broom and the brush, and passed ten times be- 
fore them without picking them up and putting in 
their places ; it was always myself who was obliged 
to put them in a corner. Every morning she failed 
to wake. I was obliged to repeat the call to her 
more than ten times: 'Come, then! — get up, lazi- 
ness ! ' It seemed almost necessary that the angel 
should come to wake her with his trumpet. I think 
that if I had left her to herself, she would be sleeping 
yet ! Who, then, could be satisfied with such a do- 
mestic ? I told her to leave the house ; and if she 
was too lazy for that, I would put her out on a wheel- 
barrow. 

"The fourth was a glutton. The cream and the 
butter, the meat and the lard — they were in no more 
safety near her, than in the neighborhood of a cat. 
One day in spring, a Sunday afternoon, I wished to 
go to meet my husband, who was returning from a 
campaign. I was but a little distance from the 
chateau, when I turned, and I saw a thick smoke 
issuing from the chimney. I came back immediately, 
and what did I see on entering the kitchen ? My 
pearl sat before the fire with a great dish full of 
cooked apples before her. Great Heaven ! — what 
should I have done? I made her leave the house 
with a certain rapidity. Who would have kept a 
creature so untrustworthy, a single night longer? 

" The fifth was dirty. It is true that on Sundays 
and f£te-days she made herself as fine as a peacock ; 
but on work-days she was never covered with any- 
thing else than dirt and rags. If they had stuffed 
her, and then placed her in a field, not a doubt that 
she would have frightened away the birds and that 
even the wild boars would have fled from approach. 
That girl complained to the chevalier, who told me 
that it was entirely improper and dangerous to have 
so terrible an object made the first thing upon which 
those should fix their eyes who came to the chateau. 

" The sixth was forgetful, inattentive, and inquieted 
herself very little with my work. She never thought 
of anything; and I was obliged to repeat to her, 
every day, that which she had to do. She broke for 
me more dishes and plates than there were days in 
the year. She left the spoons in the dish-water; 
one day I discovered one in the pig-trough, and one 
of the pigs had entirely broken it. Very soon after, 
she broke me a glass. I heard the crash, and I ran 
at once to the kitchen. But she had had time to 
hide the fragments, and she denied the breaking. I 
searched for a long time without effect ; but she was 
not yet keen enough for me. She had thrown the 
pieces into the dish-water, whence I drew them out, 
but not without driving a splinter of glass into my 
finger. I fell into a great rage. 'Thou seest,' I ex- 
claimed to her, 'the splinters of glass with which 
thou mightest strangle my pigs ! But before I let 
them swallow thy dirty water and thy broken glass, 
I make thee swallow them thyself! ' She fled. 

"The seventh was as curious and lying as a mag- 
pie. She always listened at the doors. All that 
passed in the house she repeated, and thus occa- 
sioned many quarrels and disputes. If one wished 
to make anything known promptly to all the coun- 
try, nothing else was necessary than to confide it to 
her: one was thus spared the cost of a publication. 
She was a horrible liar, who pleased herself in exag- 
gerating everything and never seemed to be able to 
finish. Meanwhile — Pshaw ! Listen ! — there goes 
the bell ! it is for me. I am forced to interrupt my- 
self. I am very sorry. During three entire hours I 
should be able to entertain thee with the charac- 
ters of these girls. We will reserve the rest for to- 
morrow." 



Really it would seem that the old German chroni- 
cler had succeeded in grouping here, nearly all the 
worst faults charged to-day upon what the London 
satirist made a reputation a few years ago by paint- 
ing as the "greatest plague in life," — and that, for 
such a picture to have been drawn so long ago, all 
these faults may have existed and even been notori- 
ous. Later developments have shown the fallacy of 
the old claim that " every generation grows weaker 
and wiser," and that the men of past ages were larger 
in frame and stature than the moderns who pass be- 
fore our eyes : it may be something to the advantage 
of the age, if we can believe that in this particular 
item of domestic trouble and unhappiness, we are no 
worse off" than were our remote ancestors of the 
"good old times." — John Hay Furness. 



MODERN INGENUOUSNESS. 

An upward glance of a lustrous eye — 

A turn of the head with graceful art — 
A witching motion of small, white hands — 

I looked, — and away had flown my heart. 

An earnest word in a murmured tone — 
A sigh that seemed more than half a tear ; 

I leant me down but to catch the breath, 
And thought — my good angel hovers near. 

Then the old, old story I told her o'er ; 

But back she started with pretty surprise, 
And these are the words that she uttered low, 

As she modestly dropped her tale-telling eyes : 

" Why, Tnon ami, who'd have thought of this ? 

I never dreamed of your passion, before ! 
I've one husband already ; and don't you see — 

The law won't allow me to have any more ! " 

— Elizabeth A. Davis. 



PRESTER JOHN. 



It was a fine thing to travel in those stay-at-home 
day, before Columbus saw "the dashing, silver flash- 
ing surges of San Salvador," when every explorer 
could tell what stories he pleased without fear of 
being contradicted. Indeed, the more stories they 
told, the more popular they were ; and beside some 
of these narratives, the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments appear rather humdrum and commonplace 
reading. 

Among the mediaeval myths of which every trav- 
eler issued a fresh edition, that of Prester John is 
perhaps the least known to general readers. The 
very name has a sound of empty air, as though it 
were something to conjure with ; and to many, the 
idea of attaching any local habitation to it in the 
shape of a body, has not occurred. But in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Prester John was 
as veritable a personage as the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias — a sort of semi-civilized, semi-Christian mon- 
arch, who had under him " many Kynges and many 
Yles, and many dyverse folk of dyverse condiciouns." 

In wading through the accounts of this potentate, 
one involuntarily wishes that the writers had been 
taught to spell in their youth ; and that old English 
Munchausen, Sir John Mandevil, knt, is especially 
ingenious in his kaleidoscopic transpositions of the 
alphabet, until the legacy of Cadmus is transformed 
into a hopeless conundrum. But unwearied patience 
sometimes disentangles a few pearls, and the story 
of Prester John is really worth the trouble. 

Some vague and undefined region in the interior 
of ,Asia, of no particular latitude and longitude, and 
inhabited by a species of mongrel Tartars, was sup- 
posed to be ruled by a royal priest, or a priestly 
monarch, called Prester John. . How the name came 
to him is quaintly told by Mandevil : 

" I trowe that yee know wel y now, and have herd 
saye wherefore this Emperour is clept Prester John. 
But nathales for hem that knowen not, I schalle seye 
zou the cause. It was somtyme an Emperour there 
that was a worthi and a fulle noble Prynce, that 
hadde Cristene Knyghtes in his companye, as he 
hathe that is now. So it befelle that he hadde gret 
list for to see the Service in the Chirche among 
Cristen men. And than dured Cristendom beyonde 
the see, alle Turkye, Surrye, Tartarie, Jerusalem, 
Palestyne, Arabye, Halappe, and alle the Lond of 
Egypte. So it befelle that this Emperour came, with 
a Cristene Knyghte with hem, into a Chirche in 
Egypte; and it was the Saturday in Wyttson woke. 
And the Bishop made ordres. And he beheld, and 
listend the servyse fulle tenty fly. And he askede 
the Cristene Knyghte what men of Degree thie 
scholden ben, that the Prelate had before him. And 



the Knyghte answerde and seyde that thie scholde 
ben Prestes. And than the Emperour seyde that he 
wolde no longer ben clept Kyng ne Emperour, but 
Preest ; and that he wolde have the name of the 
first Preest that went out of the Chirche ; and his 
name was John. And so evere more sithens, he is 
clept Prester John." 

The description of Prester John's dominions and 
surroundings is a richly illuminated scroll, or a piece 
of historical tapestry blazing with gold and gems. 
Semi-barbaric magnificence runs riot in this Asiatic 
court ; and from end to end of the fabulous domain, 
miracles stalk abroad in such very open day, that 
surprise only comes when no miracles are recorded ; 
and the king who made silver and gold at Jerusalem 
as plenteous as stones, pales before the gorgeous ex- 
travagance of Prester John. It is perfectly delicious 
to read of the riotous grandeur of this mythical 
kingdom, which is only " not so rich as the Lond of 
the grete Chane " (China) by reason of the mer- 
chants' visits being fewer, on account of the long 
journey and the perils by sea. In that favored Isle 
of Cathay, the traveler declares, " men find every- 
thing that is needful to man — cloth of gold, of silk, 
and spicerie." Man's wants have increased some- 
what since then — he wants a great deal here below, 
and generally wants it a long time. 

In the realm of Prester John, not only were gold 
and silver little accounted of, as in the da)^ of Solo- 
mon, but precious stones of immense size were made 
into plates, dishes and cups. Other marvels, the 
writer naively says, were "too cumbrous and too 
long to putten in scripture of Bokes." The em- 
peror's palace was so magnificent, that human imag- 
ination could scarcely compass the like. Above the 
chief tower were two round pommels of gold; and 
in each of them "two carbuncles grete and large, 
that schynen fulle brighte upon the nyght." The 
principal gates of this Aladdin-like palace were of 
sardonyx, with borders and bars of ivory : the win- 
dows in the halls and rooms were of crystal ; some 
of the tables were of emerald, some of amethyst and 
some of gold, full of precious stones. The steps of 
the throne were of onyx, crystal, jasper, amethyst, 
sardonyx, cornelian, and chrysolite, bordered with 
fine gold and set with great oriental pearls and other 
precious stones. The pillars of the rooms were of 
gold and gems ; and carbuncles were so plentiful, 
that they gave "grete lyght upon the nyght to alle 
peple." 

The lord of all this wealth was a sort of Constan- 
tine the Magnificent ; and when he went into battle, 
there were no banners borne before him, but "three 
Crosses of gold, fine, great, and high, full of precious 
stones, and every one of the Crosses was set in a 
chariot full richly arrayed." Each cross was guarded 
by "ten thousand men of armes, and more than a 
hundred thousand men on foot." " And when there 
is no war, and he rideth in a private manner, then he 
hath borne before him but a Cross of tree, with no 
painting, and with neither gold nor silver, nor pre- 
cious stones : in remembrance that Jesu Christ suf- 
fered Dethe upon a Cros of tree. And he hathe 
borne before him also a platter of gold filled with 
earth, in token that his nobility, and his might, and 
his flesh shall turn to earth. And he hath borne 
before him also a vessel of silver full of noble jewels 
of gold full rich, and of precious stones, in token of 
his lordship, and of his nobility, and of his might." 

Seventy-two kings acknowledged this great em- 
peror as lord ; and these were themselves so mighty 
as to have kings under them. Family relations were 
somewhat complicated between this sovereign and 
the monarch of Cathay; for the chronicler states 
that " this Emperour Prester John takethe alle ways 
to his wif, the Doughtre of the grete Chane ; and the 
grete Chane also in the same wise the Doughtre of 
Prester John. For theise 2 ben the grettest Lordes 
undir the Firmament." 

One of the natural marvels of the country was a 
sea of gravel and sand that ebbed and flowed in 
great waves, like other seas, and was never still in 
any season. Beyond this sea, was terra incognita — 
for it could not be passed by any manner of craft. 
Its lack of water, however, was amiably overlooked 
by the fishes, who took kindly to sand ; and although 
not just the kind and shape found in ordinary seas, 
they were represented as " of right gode tast, and 
delycious to mannes mete." 

Three days' journey from the sea of gravel there 
were great mountains, from which flowed a stream 
that had its origin in Paradise — and this stream was 
full of precious stones without a drop of water. Be- 




PICTURES IN THE FIRE. — Lamoureux. 



tween the mountains was a great plain of gravel ; and 
every day, when the sun rose, small trees began to 
grow in the plain, and grew until midday bearing 
fruit — " but no man dare take of that fruit, for it is a 
thing of fairie." After midday, the trees decreased 
and entered again • into the earth ; so that, by the 
going down of the sun, they were seen no more — 
" and that is a great marvel." Dreadful horned men 
lived in this desert, who did not speak, but grunted 
like pigs. 

The traveler's imagination fairly ran riot in the 
matter of men and animals with which to people 
these enchanted wilds ; and such horrible pictures 
were given of vice and uncleanliness in many of the 
isles that owned the sway of Prester John, that the 
sailor's brief description of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of a new country, " manners none, 
customs disgusting," would serve remarkably well 
to cover as with a veil of charity whole pages of 
unprofitable detail. 

It is refreshing, after a dose of such unpleasant 
monsters, to read that " there is another isle, great, 
and good, and plenteous, where there are good folk 
and true, of good living after their belief, and of 
good faith. And although they cristened and have 
no perfect law, they are full of all virtue, and they 
eschew all vices, and all malice, and all sins." 

The perils by sea .that had to be encountered in 
order to reach the kingdom of the monarch-priest 
were sufficiently formidable ; and among them were 



great rocks of adamant, that " of his propre nature 
drawethe Iren to him." " And when ships with Bonds 
or Nayles of Iren with in hem," attempted to pass 
the adamantine rocks, they were drawn irresistibly 
to them, " that never thei may go thens." This has 
a decided flavor of the Arabian Nights ; but the trav- 
eler himself had seen in that dangerous sea the ap- 
pearance of an island full of trees and bushes and 
thorns and briers — which, more ancient mariners 
than himself assured him, was an adamantine rock 
bristling over with the fragments of many doomed 
ships which had there stuck fast as no sand-bar had 
ever held them before. 

So,, dreading the long voyage and the dreadful 
rocks with their greed of iron, the merchants took 
their treasures to Cathay because it was nearer ; but 
even this was a year's journey, by land and sea, from 
Genoa or Venice. 

Having described the numerous isles that com- 
posed the kingdom of Prester John, "and many 
grete marvels that were too long to tell, all both of 
his riches and his nobility, and of the grete plenty 
also of precious stones that he hath," the traveler 
modestly declares that he can not speak properly of 
Paradise (supposed to be in that region), for he was 
not there. " It is far beyond," he says, " and that 
forthinketh me ; and also I was not worthy." So 
that, although accused of taking monsters out of 
Pliny, miracles out of legends, and strange stories 
out of romances, there was a point at which the old 



gentleman stopped ; and the pathetic " I was not 
worthy," seems to cover all the conceit and exag- 
geration in the narrative. — Ella Rodman Church. 
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This winsome lady, in the first picture, by Lamou- 
reux, with the half-sad, half-merry, yet wholly tender 
and sweet face — what does she see in the dancing 
flames? Around her are the pretty and luxurious 
appointments of her own room ; but her eyes heed 
not the gilt and satin, or the fierce eyes of the furry 
rugs lying near. The leaping waves of light bear a 
gallant ship, riding fearlessly the treacherous ele- 
ment ; and as a coal crackles and falls, she hears the 
creaking of the cordage, the dull thud of a wave as 
it strikes the noble vessel, perhaps the " Yo heave " 
of the sailors. There is no fear in the well-loved 
eyes that meet her own, in the well-known form that 
stands so tall and grand, looking straight ahead to- 
ward the nearing shore, and watching steadily, trust- 
fully for the fond gaze he longs to greet in happy 
reality. Her eyes grow misty, her rounded chin 
quivers with a half-sob, as she listens, in fancy, to 

the 

" Accents burning with passion, 
And woful with long delay." 

Still the slender hands hold tenderly and lovingly 



